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their proper place in the straightforward, frank mind of William Morris. He is soon writing to Faulkner: " I am full of shame and anger at the cowardice of the so-called Liberal Party. On Monday our Parliamentaries began to quake, and they have quaked the meeting out now. The E. Q. A. was foremost in the flight, and really I must say they behaved ill in the matter. Gladstone was quite ready to come up to the scratch and has behaved well throughout; but I am so ashamed that I can scarcely look people in the face, though I do my best to keep the thing up. The working men are in a great rage about it, as well they may be. ... I am out of it now; I mean as to bothering my head about it: I shall give up reading the papers and shall stick to my work." So, for the moment, political affairs were tossed almost contemptuously aside. Morris went back to an exciting life of craftsmanship—at the moment his master passion was dyeing and weaving.
However, the political work had been a greater strain than he knew, and there was a serious attack of rheumatic gout in the spring of April 1878. So when he joined his family in Italy at the end of that month, he was almost a cripple. In the streets of Genoa he fainted, and had to be carried on the back of a passing stranger. But he improved in health, though he never quite enjoyed Italy, and compares it in his letters with the early trips he made to Northern France—to the disadvantage of Italy. " Many times I think of the first time I ever went abroad, over to Rouen, and what a wonder of glory that was to me when I first came
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